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I. Sixteenth Annual Conference. — This number of the 
BULLETIN is going to press too late to carry further announcement 
of the Sixteenth Annual Conference (Boston, February 28 and 
March 1) and too early to carry a report of the meetings. The 
Annual Report for 1940, to be published this spring, will present the 
official minutes of the Conference. Copies will be sent to member 
schools and to all delegates who register at the Conference. 





THe Mopern ForeIGN LANGUAGE CONFERENCE 


(This article is not to be considered an official report of the 
Conference. That report in its complete form is to be published and 
widely circulated later. This is simply an attempt to summarize 
some of the highlights and some of the striking impressions of the 
meeting.) 

The Modern Foreign Language Conference, arranged by the 
Standing Modern Foreign Language Committee of the Secondary 
Education Board, and sponsored by the Board, originally called 
for early September, 1940 but then postponed because of un- 
favorable circumstances, was held under most favorable auspices 
in Boston from the evening of December 28th to the afternoon of 
December 30th, 1940. Occurring as it did at the same place of 
meeting as that of the vastly extensive Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America, holding its 57th Annual Meeting, and beginning 
with reception and registration of delegates even before the ter- 
mination of the sessions of that huge gathering, great advantage 
accrued therefrom to the Conference as concerns both numbers in 
attendance and also wideness of representation. There were repre- 
sented from various sections of the country all types of schools 
and colleges, all levels in the educational system, and many ad- 
ministrative, examining, language, and other groups which play 
a part in shaping forms of American Education. 

Due partly to the opportune time chosen, but largely also to 
the favor and co-operation accorded to the undertaking by Univer- 
sity authorities, by certain officers and members of the Modern 
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Language Association of America, of the National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers, and of several national Associations 
of Foreign Language Teachers, it was possible to enlist in the work 
of the Conference the participation of many outstanding, active 
leaders not only in the field of languages, but also in other phases 
of education. A glance at the roster of the various committees 
named to direct and carry out the actual work will show this to be 
true. A great debt of gratitude is owed to all these persons and to 
many others for their generous and substantial contributions to the 
successful fulfillment of the principal objectives of the whole affair. 
Therefore, on behalf of the Standing Modern Foreign Language 
Committee and of the Board, a full expression of such grateful 
appreciation is here made. 

As a further result of these favorable conditions of time 
schedule, nearly coincident with that of meetings of other national 
foreign language groups, besides the larger one mentioned, it was 
found possible for members of the Standing Committee, either 
individually or as a group, to confer with representatives of other 
important commissions about work already undertaken or 
completed by them, having a close relation with that carried on 
by our Committee for many years past and particularly of late, 
and especially with the agenda of the Conference. Even before the 
opening general session at eight p.m., much was accomplished by 
a few such special inter-group meetings, for purposes of organiza- 
tion of the program and of procedure, as well as in the way of an 
interchange of information about local or nationwide projects, 
calculated to contribute substantially to improvement of the Modern 
Foreign Language situation in education. 


One such meeting in particular of the Standing Committee 
with the Commission on Trends in Education, appointed by the 
Modern Language Association of America, was productive of a 
complete understanding about one very vital common problem 
for all teachers of languages, whether foreign or native, for all 
believers in the values of humanistic studies and in liberal education 
as opposed to mere training for life activities. This problem presents 
itself to all those just mentioned in the form of an imperative need for 
unified action on their part to combat several insidious movements 
afoot to discredit all language study in American Education. Par- 
ticularly concerned amongst such subversive activities is the Report 
known as “What the High Schools Ought to Teach,” published in 
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1940 under the auspices of the American Council on Education by 
a Special Committee on the Secondary School Curriculum. Neither 
the Committee nor the document that it produced is in any sense 
representative of all classes of American educators or of the best 
educational thought, but, nevertheless, the publication is distinctly 
menacing. As a countercheck to this thrust, the Commission on 
Trends in Education has published recently a basically sound and 
most revealing and convincing reply in its report called ‘““Language 
Study in American Education.’ All in any way concerned in that 
organic process, so vital to the proper functioning of the democratic 
way of life, should become familiar with these two reports, in order 
to get a clear picture of the different forces at work which affect 
detrimentally or beneficially the development of American civiliza- 
tion and culture. Then they should lend all their efforts toward 
controverting any doctrines unfavorable to language study. Strong 
action in this direction has already been taken by several associa- 
tions of educators throughout the country and an opportunity for 
similar action will be offered to the Modern Foreign Language 
group at the coming annual meeting of the Board, with the hope 
that the delegates attending the general Board meeting may adopt 
outspoken resolutions along the same lines. 

Later, at different occasions in the course of the Modern 
Language Conference, particularly at a time set apart during the 
first general session for individuals or groups to make reports on 
any matters bearing upon the agenda of the meeting, opportunities 
were afforded to speakers to enlarge upon the import of the two 
reports mentioned, and also to give information about several 
other important publications, all of which insist upon and clearly 
prove the values of foreign language study in American life. Notable 
amongst these is the Series of Ten Language Leaflets published under 
the auspices of the National Federation of Language Teachers and 
edited by Dean Henry Grattan Doyle of Columbian College, 
George Washington University. The outcome of the introduction 
of such subjects as these into the conference program should be 
that language teachers will be more alert to take notice of 
unjustifiable attacks upon their domains and will show a unified 
determination not only to defend their just rights as educators, 
but also to counter attack by every possible means all acts of viola- 
tion. These matters have been strongly stressed here, because they 
tend to show how timely were the 1938 Survey of the Modern 
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Foreign Language situation, the proposals of specific remedies for 
unfavorable conditions brought out in the publication of the Survey 
in 1940, and the Conference itself, called to act upon the findings 
and proposals. All of these steps, which formed a logical sequence, 
were taken by the Standing Committee at a critical time in national 
and world affairs, when all traditional forms and procedures of 
education were being questioned. As already explained, the place 
of languages in the educational scheme in particular was being 
sharply challenged. It was consequently all the more timely, 
as pointed out by both Mr. Roberts and Mr. Barnum in their 
keynote addresses at the opening session, that a widely representa- 
tive group of experts should be brought together for consultation 
about new problems that have arisen in the last eight or ten years 
in the Foreign Language field, since the last general attempts made 
to solve certain others; that this group should, in light of rapidly 
changing world conditions and of any revealing facts at hand as 
presented by the Survey or coming from other sources, make a 
reappraisal of all features of foreign language study and consider 
a reorientation as regards teaching practices and types of courses; 
and that, having given due deliberation to these matters, it should 
draw up a statement of views which might commend itself not only 
to educators at any level of the educational system, but to the 
general public as well. 


Many matters not mentioned here and other than those con- 
tained in the formal agenda were brought up and discussed at 
various times in the course of the Conference. In fact a variety of 
informative and stimulating surprises lay in store for those who 
attended all the sessions. Probably chief amongst them were the 
two masterly papers read at a general morning session on the last 
day by Messrs. J. M. Stalnaker, consultant examiner of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, who also served as chairman of 
the Committee on College Admissions, and Arthur E. Traxler of 
the Educational Records Bureau, who served on the Committee 
on Examinations. The subject of their addresses was “Modern 
Foreign Language Examination Problems.” Although each of 
them approached the subject from a somewhat different angle, 
as representing to a certain extent what were once considered to be 
two totally different and conflicting schools of thought, they ap- 
peared to be at many points in close agreement. Each dwelt 
primarily upon the testing technique particularly associated with 
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the organization that he represented; that is to say, in the first case, 
the old, essay, subjective type, and, in the second case, the newer, 
standardized, fixed-response, objective type of examination. Not- 
withstanding that, neither of them crusaded for the one technique 
of testing as opposed to the other, nor did they conduct themselves 
as opponents meeting in the lists in order to prove which should 
be declared champion of the superior cause. Instead they granted 
to each other many merits as regards the two methods of testing, 
and stressed in common the point that neither technique should 
be used to the exclusion of the other, but rather each to supplement 
the other. It was admitted that the one served certain purposes 
or lent itself better to the testing of certain features of learning 
than the other, and there appeared to be full accord when it came 
to specifications. With regard to Modern Languages, both speakers 
insisted that no tests could be devised which could evaluate ac- 
curately attainments of all of the desirable objectives of language 
teaching, but that it was most important for “teachers to state 
clearly and in comprehensible terms what it is they are trying to do 
and then insist that tests be developed to measure the more impor- 
tant of their objectives.”’ In addition, teachers themselves should 
play a more active and substantial part in the construction of 
such tests rather than leave the matter of aims, of testing technique, 
and of material used to the professional test technician. Having 
done this, they should feel free to direct greater efforts to teaching 
their subject in accordance with approved aims and methods than 
to concentrating their attention and that of their pupils on test 
forms and their content as they have recurred over a period of 
years, with a view to obtaining a merely limited and temporarily 
successful performance on the part of the pupil. The evil influence 
of this latter procedure and the eventual outcome from it of defeat 
as regards sound educational development can be easily demon- 
strated. It was pointed out that, though proper testing is an im- 
portant part of the educative process, “‘results must be cautiously 
and correctly interpreted,” if it is to be of real value. Too great 
reliance upon the infallibility of tests and of the conclusions to be 
derived from them was warned against and deplored. 


(Comments by the writer: Much of what both speakers had to say 
appeared to tie in closely with the conclusions reached by the Com- 
mittee on Examinations and with the now widely accepted educa- 
tional principle which inspired and guided so largely the deliber- 
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ations and decisions of the special committees and of the whole 
conference group: viz., the recognition of varying degrees of in- 
dividual ability in students in various fields of work, and in so far 
as possible, the provision of adequate means in all phases of educa- 
tional practice to meet special individual requirements, above all 
in the cases of those proven to be either plainly deficient or highly 
endowed along particular lines: all this with a view to assuring a 
larger measure of successful individual performance. With relation 
to examinations, their uses and the interpretation of their results, 
it would seem to be implied from the tenor of the two papers men- 
tioned and from the application of the aforesaid principle that testing 
of a formal and extensive nature should not serve solely as a final 
irrevocable periodic step in the educative process, for the purposes 
of disciplinary action or of determining promotion or demotion; 
but rather it should form part of the teaching and learning process 
and have wide corrective functions. In other words, when results 
of tests have been properly interpreted in terms of special specific 
weaknesses or excellences, the next duty of the educator is to take 
measures either of a remedial nature or those calculated to insure 
the highest performance commensurate with capacity, in order to 
meet individual qualifications.) 


It will be seen, therefore, what an important contribution these 
two papers made to the accomplishments of the conference. They 
will have to be read in full, however, when they appear in the com- 
plete official report, in order to appreciate fully the soundness of 
the penetrating analyses made of methods employed in constructing 
valid tests and in selecting suitable content material, of the particu- 
lar functions of all types of tests, and finally of the newest techniques 
employed for scoring and grading results in such a way as to show a 
higher degree of differentiation and to give more complete and use- 
ful information about attainments reached. What was presented 
was so informative and enlightening that it should have a far-reach- 
ing and highly beneficial effect upon the attitude and practices of 
all language workers, pupils or teachers, as regards learning, teach- 
ing and testing. It is quite evident that the perfect test never can 
be devised, but that does not deter those professionally engaged 
in the study of testing devices, as Messrs. Stalnaker and Traxler, 
from striving always to find improvements in all phases of their 
important work. Teachers of the tutorial-cramming type, take 
warning! As long as examinations determining admissions to 
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other institutions avoid stereotyped and static conditions, your 
task will be a hard one, and you would do better to strive more 
consciously and conscientiously for expert teaching of all language 
skills rather than restrict yourselves to testable elements only. 
As examining technicians, such was the burden of their appeal to 
teachers. An acknowledgment of deep gratitude is made to them 
here for the many stimulating, helpful and important ideas that 
they presented connected with this subject of examinations. 


Another unexpected and highly stimulating occasion in the 
course of the Conference, was a gathering called together of all 
the Chairmen, secretaries and any other interested members of the 
five special committees on the afternoon of the first day of actual 
deliberations, after committees had already considered in a 
preliminary way the aspects of the different “‘proposals”’ definitely 
assigned to them. This meeting proved to be most essential and 
helpful in correlating the work of all groups and in harmonizing 
any slight or serious variances in opinions or in conclusions reached 
which had arisen. Occasionally in this meeting it became evident 
that a few conflicting and almost irreconcilable theories about 
certain points were held by different groups, and discussion of them 
became at times rather spirited. In the end, however, after a long 
and careful interchange of views and a further joint session, a 
satisfactory working formula was found to wipe out all differences. 
The one matter considered which led to the most animated dis- 
cussions at that time and throughout the sessions of the Conference 
was the designation used in the Survey and by many attending the 
Conference in speaking of a certain type of language pupil who has 
caused considerable difficulty: viz., the term “‘non-linguistic stu- 
dent.”” Also the question of what provisions should be made for 
that particular type was cause for lengthy debate. There seems 
to be some sound basis for the contention that “they ain’t no such 
animile’” as the “non-linguistic’ pupil, although there may be 
pupils of limited linguistic capacities. Therefore, terms such as 
“linguistic morons,” “‘misfits’’ or something equally opprobrious 
will have to go by the board as being solely ways of escape for 
teachers unwilling to take trouble or lacking in resourcefulness. 
Such outcasts, it has often been found, are the victims of one fixed 
system of approach to the study of a language, and where teachers 
have had the patience and the ingenuity to try other less formalized 
methods of teaching with them, they have frequently responded 
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with some fair degree of success. It was finally generally accepted 
that what shall now be called, for lack of a better term, “the lin- 
guistically deficient,” might be designated as “pupils for whom 
attainment of the fourfold language skills (i.e. reading, writing, 
speaking and aural comprehension) is difficult.” It was generally 
admitted that there are such and that it would be sound educational 
procedure to provide for them language courses more limited in 
their scope than the traditional ones, and emphasizing more strongly 
and exclusively the reading objective and acquirement of cultural 
information, rather than waste so much of pupils’, instructors’, 
and the schools’ time in a continued effort to reach goals which in 
such cases are impossible to achieve. 

In this connection, an even more delicate point to settle was 
how to determine reliably a pupil’s unfitness to attempt to master 
the fourfold skills, and at what point in the study of a given language 
he should abandon the fourfold objective course and concentrate his 
efforts on the course limited to but one main objective, more nearly 
within the reach of his restricted capacities. Even though this 
point required very tactful handling and careful consideration 
of several objections or minor difficulties, affecting it and the final 
adoption of the general plan, an arrangement entirely satisfactory 
to all shades of opinion was found. Furthermore, this new course, 
originally intended for only the weakest linguistic students was 
found valid and suitable for other important purposes, and it was 
recommended to make it available for other classes of students who 
for some special and sound reasons do not want to pursue a lan- 
guage course of the traditional type. 

This matter has been dwelt upon at some length here, because 
it is typical, in its essence and in the way in which it was handled, 
of many others brought up and settled, and since it will give an 
idea of how the conference worked. It was one of the most im- 
portant, yet one of the most controversial of all the problems. It 
was based on the proposals made in paragraphs 7, b and 8 of the 
Twelve-Point Program, contained in the Modern Language Survey. 
The consideration of it concerned almost equally four of the different 
sub-committees, that on Aims and Objectives, that on Curriculum 
Planning, that on College Admission and the one on Examinations. 
This situation required, therefore, careful direction by the Steering 
Committee, and considerable intercommunication, collaboration 
and co-ordination between the various committees involved. Not- 
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withstanding these complications and a considerable amount of 
dissenting opinion expressed at the first, a solution was finally 
found which met with the general acceptance of the various com- 
mittees and the conference as a whole. That this was done is 
largely due to the fine spirit of open-mindedness, tolerance and 
willingness to compromise which characterized everyone when en- 


deavors to reach satisfactory settlements of all disputable matters 
were involved. 


This was not the only case of this kind involving controversial 
issues and the consideration of more than one committee, where 
as a result of careful handling on the part of all concerned, decisions 
were reached which later became generally acceptable. The marvel 
is that so many of these cases came to a favorable conclusion and 
that no problem was set aside as insoluble; that, when the reports 
of the different committees were presented by the respective chair- 
men for ratification, rejection or amendment at the final general 
session of all delegates, there were so few discrepancies or contradic- 
tions demanding attention or revision, and so few recommendations 
or matters of phraseology demanding clarification or modification. 
As occasion demanded, however, amendments were suggested, 
discussed and made if generally approved. Although individuals 
may have made reservations about certain minor items contained 
in different reports, in general the fairly unanimous consensus 
of opinion about the main points and the collective results was 
most gratifying. That this came about so satisfactorily was largely 
due to the skillful leadership, tact and ripe experience of the various 
chairmen as well as to their untiring labors and those of their secre- 
taries. To them all go full acknowledgment of credit due them for 
the success of the Conference and also abundant expressions of 
profound gratitude for their generous services. 

What has here been presented has been offered as testimony to 
the effect that, in spite of the fact that the conference savored 
largely of workshop activities with no scheduled festivities, enter- 
tainments or great speeches, there was about it an atmosphere in 
many ways pleasurable, refreshing and entertaining; also that to 
some extent it did not follow a cut and dried procedure; and finally 
that in the wide representation in attendance and in the breadth 
of matters treated, it was in no way provincial or limited in its 
scope and bearings. As an indication of the representative character 
of the Conference, it can be stated that there were at least 120 
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registrants, that the actual attendance may have been even larger, 
and that those registered came from eighteen different states, 
besides the District of Columbia, the Province of Ontario and, of 
fairly recent date, from France. 


This Conference should by no means be considered as the 
culmination of the undertaking instituted by the Standing Com- 
mittee to bring about improvements in all aspects of work done in 
the Modern Foreign Languages. Rather is it a preparatory step 
taken which should lead the way for others at every point to bring 
about an effective application and realization of the proposals 
made. Conferences, reports, etc., are futile unless their findings 
are translated into action. It is to be hoped that in this case the 
findings may make a convincing appeal to all types of educators 
and administrators, and that there will issue from them concrete 
results which will justify all the collective thought and labor put 
into this movement in the cause of better education. It is also 
hoped and urged that there may be, in accordance with the resolu- 
tions adopted at the final session of the Conference, others of a 
similar nature, held for the purposes of following up the work al- 
ready begun with so great promise, of promoting still further the 
suggested and other possible improvements in Modern Foreign 
Language work, and a general unity of purpose amongst all con- 
cerned directly or indirectly with that work. 

It would be entirely out of place here for anyone, no matter 
how closely connected with the work of the Standing Committee 
and of the Conference, to give advance information at this time as 
to the actual reports of the five committees or of the final decisions 
of the assembled delegates. He would be guilty of creating a leak, 
of forestalling and possibly of misinterpreting the official findings 
to be published later. If on the other hand, this sketch of the 
Conference, of its workings and of what took place, has given any 
clear impression of its distinct value and of its success, that is all 
that can be asked. 


— Henry M. Fiske, 
Member of S. E. B. Standing Modern Language Committee. 
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WorKING COMMITTEES OF THE MODERN ForREIGN LANGUAGE 
CONFERENCE 


(With Points of the Twelve-Point Program which they considered 
and acted upon) 


STEERING COMMITTEE 
(Co-ordinating all Points and Work) 

Chairman, George S. Barnum, The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 

Stephen A. Freeman, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont, President 
of American Association of Teachers of French 

Renée Jeanne Fulton, Julia Richman High School, New York City 

Alexander D. Gibson, Mount Hermon School, Mount Hermon, Mass., 
(Librarian of the Conference) 

Percy W. Long, New York University, New York City, Secretary of Modern 
Language Association of America 

— Arthur S. Roberts, St. George’s School, Newport, R. I., Chairman of Secondary 

Education Board 

Joseph A. Sasserno, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass. 


ComMITTEE ON AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 
(Dealing primarily with Points 1, 2. Collaborating on 3, 4, 5, 7, 8) 

Chairman, Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C. 

Secretary, Joseph Staples, Belmont Hill School, Belmont, Mass. 

René M. Bourquin, Middlesex School, Concord, Mass. 

Pierre E. Brodin, Lycée Francais, New York City 

Mira L. Dolley, Deering High School, Portland, Maine 

Marjorie H. Ilisley, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Hans Kurath, Brown University, Providence, R. I., President of New England 
Modern Language Association 

Harold M. March, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 

L. J. A. Mercier, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Edward F. Meylan, University of California, Berkeley, California 

F. H. Reinsch, University of California, Los Angeles, California, Federation 
of Modern Language Teachers 

Winthrop H. Rice, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


CoMMITTEE ON CURRICULUM PLANNING 
(Dealing primarily with Points 3, 4, 5. Collaborating on 2, 6, 7) 
Chairman, Harris Thomas, The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 
Secretary, John A. Laberee, The Fay School, Southborough, Mass. 
— Dorothy M. Bement, Northampton School for Girls, Northampton, Mass. 
Harold A. Bobe, Graham-Eckes School, Daytona Beach, Florida 
E. D. Densmore, Belmont Hill School, Belmont, Mass. 
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Michael S. Donlan, Dorchester Boys’ High School, Boston, Mass. 
Mme. Lucie Gall-Bernot, The Chapin School, New York City 
Russell P. Jameson, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 

Gilbert M. Smith, The Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Connecticut 


CoMMITTEE ON COLLEGE ADMISSION 
(Dealing primarily with Points 6, 7, 8. Collaborating on 9, 10, 11, 12) 


Chairman, John M. Stalnaker, Consultant Examiner, College Entrance 
Examination Board, Princeton, New Jersey 

Secretary, Max Levine, Public Latin School, Boston, Mass. 

Earl A. Barrett, The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, New Hampshire 

Nelson H. Brooks, Westover School, Middlebury, Connecticut 

Dorothy Dennis, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Henry M. Fiske, formerly of St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 

Richard M. Gummere, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Howard Mumford Jones, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Kathryn O’Brien, Brookline High School, Brookline, Mass. 

Henry B. Richardson, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 

Ira O. Wade, Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey 


ComMITTEE ON Equat RECOGNITION OF ALL MoperRN ForEIGN LANGUAGES 


(Dealing primarily with Points 9, 10, 11) 


*Chairman, Edmond A. Méras, Townsend-Harris High School, New York 
City 

Part-time Acting Chairman, Donald D. Walsh, The Choate School, Walling- 
ford, Connecticut 

Joseph Brown, Jr., University of Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut 

Elizabeth M. Hilles, Lincoln School for Girls, Providence, R. I. 

C. P. Merlino, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 

Gerhard R. Schade, St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 

Gino de Solenni, Boston College, Boston, Mass. 


CoMmMITTEE ON EXAMINATIONS 
(Dealing primarily with Points 7, 8, 9, 11, 12) 


Chairman, James B. Tharp, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Secretary, James H. Grew, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 

Mary A. Consodine, Roslindale High School, Boston, Mass. 

Susan Fitzgerald, Ethel Walker School, Simsbury, Connecticut 

Donald L. King, St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 

Annick Soubigou, St. Timothy’s School, Catonsville, Maryland 

Arthur E. Traxler, Assistant Director, Educational Records Bureau, New 
York City 


*Was present for one day of session. 
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RECEPTION COMMITTEE 
Chairman, Arthur S. Roberts, St. George’s School, Newport, R. I. 
Robert E. Bacon, St. George’s School, Newport, R. I. 
- Dorothy M. Bement, Northampton School for Girls, Northampton, Mass. 
Andrée Bruel, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
~- Michael S. Donlan, Dorchester Boys’ High School, Boston, Mass. 
Edith M. Gartland, Teachers College of the City of Boston, Mass. 
. Braddock Sturges, Milton Academy, Milton, Mass. 
Francis D. White, Portsmouth Priory School, Portsmouth, R. I. 





Contributors’ Department 
(This department of the BuLLETIN is reserved for readers. 
To you all we extend a cordial invitation to express yourselves. 
Will you not send us your criticisms, your replies to positions taken 
by our reviewers or to articles reviewed, your comments on matters 
of general educational interest?) 
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REVIEWS 
Editor, HucH K. Wricut 
The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
January, 1941 

In each of the first four articles in the January issue of Pro- 
GRESSIVE EDUCATION there seem to be two main ideas: one, that 
the school must be democratic and an integral part of community 
life; and two, that teachers must be well balanced, mature people, 
themselves leading normal and happy lives. 

And So to School by Jean Schick Grossman asks what can be 
done to help children from poor and inadequate homes, children 
who are struggling with the daily impact of war news, children who 
must reconcile the reactions of their families with the attitudes of 
their classmates. She feels that the teacher must make himself a 
real part of the community in play outside the classroom. He 
must encourage parents’ meetings and individual conferences. 
Chances must be made for parents to participate in school activi- 
ties. Above all, the teacher must at all times give to the children 
a feeling of his sympathy and affection for them. 

In For Children from Different Backgrounds, Margaret Mead 
feels it is important that the teacher play the role — not of “parent 
substitute,” which would lead to conflict between home and school 
— but of leader towards this new world in which the child has to 
win his place and live. The teacher, therefore, should not empha- 
size marks, but the importance of life in the school and of how the 
child fits into that life. The child should be helped to feel that 
there is not an insuperable barrier between home and school. 


W. Carson Ryan adds his endorsement to this general theme 
in Fundamentals for Today (page 21). ‘Good schools have their 
classrooms pleasant to look at and enjoyable to work in. Good 
schools have teachers who are fine resourceful folks who have been 
encouraged to live interesting lives — not just academic faculty 
members who have never learned to play. They have teachers 
who know how important it is that children share in making the 
school the good place to live and work in a school ought to be.” 

In They Can Grow Happily and Sturdily If — Paul Witty in- 
quires what the teacher’s responsibility is in helping children pursue 
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and develop human values. His answers include the following 
points: A child needs counsel and affection. The teacher must 
assume responsibility for emotions and attitudes. He must be 
aware of the child’s interests and of his personal social needs. Ex- 
perience shared promotes individual development. A democratic 
atmosphere fosters best work. Schools should be centers for active 
healthy community life. The “effective” teacher is one who has 
achieved a normal life, who is mature as shown by his genuine 
responsiveness, spontaneity, and happiness in human relationships. 

Essentially these articles all reinforce each other and reiterate 
the same points. I found it almost too much of a dose, and would 
have preferred a little variety in this issue. However, it cannot 
be denied that these problems are important. I hope that in some 
future issue evidence of constructive action in helping teachers 
become “effective” will be given. 


February, 1941 


Each successive number of ProGrEesstvE EpucatTIon treats 
various phases of democracy in education. The previous issue 
dealt with the school’s and the teacher’s place in the community. 
The February number contains articles concerned with the school 
climate in which teachers must work. 

In Free to Teach, Mary D. Barnes pleads for human treatment 
of teachers: a working day of decent length, a fair teaching load, 
and a helpful and sympathetic leadership on the part of school 
supervisors and administrators. Her article obviously applies 
mostly to public schools, especially to public school systems, where 
because of sheer numbers the individual teacher is likely to be 
overlooked. We in independent schools may consider ourselves 
fortunate that most of us are “free to teach.” 


Elizabeth L. Woods investigated the Los Angeles schools and 
tells specifically how schools can create and are creating a climate 
where teachers may work in an enthusiastic but comparatively 
tension-free atmosphere. Yes, But the Principal Said —! tells of 
intra-faculty organizations meeting for social and recreational as 
well as professional purposes. The article is filled with common 
sense. 


This writer has never taught in public schools and is not a 
psychologist, but he finds that most of the points in the above- 
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mentioned articles and other similar articles are fairly obvious 
ones. It seems hardly necessary to list desirable qualities for 
administrations, such as: “‘a sense of humor” and “a habit of 
admitting a lack of information instead of trying to cover it up.” 
Everyone agrees they are important points, but need they be 
listed? The writer, therefore, suggests that more valuable and 
more interesting to teachers would be articles dealing specifically 
with problems of teaching. If we could learn of new procedures 
that have been or are being tried, we should all benefit. Problems 
of a more general nature should, of course, be considered; but 
might they not be in a minority in any single issue? 

Because it deals in concrete examples, Life Goes On in the School 
is to me the most interesting part of the magazine — and this 
month is no exception. There are five brief, factual accounts of 
experiments. These include the attempt to level age and grade 
barriers within a school by having older students serve as teacher- 
helpers to younger children, which proved mutually beneficial; and 
youth hosteling in Ohio by the Ohio State University School, 
showing the educational possibilities of this pleasant and vigorous 
activity. Finally, I liked particularly Ellen W. W. Geer’s excellent 
article on what the Buxton Country Day School (Short Hills, N. J.) 
is trying to do “to chart a middle course between the Scylla of 
blind complacency and the Charybdis of destructive criticism.” 
All grades from the third to the twelfth are studying our American 
democracy, with different emphases — geographical, historical, 
governmental, and economic — according to the age level. Any- 
one interested in helping students understand current American 
problems should read this short, clearly written article, A School 
Program for Democracy. 

— Henry SCATTERGOOD, 
Shady Hill School, Cambridge, Mass. 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 
January, 1941 


Educational Transitions 
Research in educational problems has, for years, gone 
exhaustively into the matter of the student’s adjustment from the 
methods of the lower school to those of the high school and from 
the high school technique to the more complicated, more specialized 
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procedure of the college. Only comparatively recently, along with 
countless other newly injected problems, has an even more serious 
problem of adolescent adjustment arisen. Like all problems which 
have to be coped with suddenly and swiftly, it has too often defied 
complete and shrewd analysis, and, a complete diagnosis lacking, 
the treatment has been, as in all such cases, too often inadequate, 
if not wholly inconsequential. Such studies as have been made of 
the difficulties confronting young people who are suddenly thrust 
into the industrial world, after the comparative security of the 
classroom, have treated endlessly of statistics — percentages of 
employment, the nature of the occupations — and have given too 
little attention to the heart of the matter, namely, the psychological 
metamorphosis of the uprooted individual, what, precisely, hap- 
pened to him when he went from the classroom to the job, or, 
more seriously, to the pursuit of a job. 

The study made by Eckert and Marshall for the Regents’ 
Inquiry, “When Youth Leave School” and the Harvard Univer- 
sity report, prepared by Professors Dearborn and Rothney, “Schol- 
astic, Economic, and Social Backgrounds of Unemployed Youth,” 
are revealing. Equally noteworthy, however, is a more localized 
investigation ably set forth by Robert D. Wright, of the Lancaster 
(New York) High School. Based on a four-page questionnaire 
tried out on a group of graduates of the high school, the report 
reveals interesting facts. The classes of 1928, 1929, 1933, and 1935 
were chosen, as spanning the various phases of the “‘depression” 
period. The sex, employment history, use of leisure, etc., of the 
subject were duly covered. None of the pre-depression group were 
found to be in college, and few of the 1933 graduates. No graduates 
of the 1928, 1929, or 1935 groups were on relief projects, but 3 per 
cent of the 1933 graduates were on relief jobs. And many of those 
who were plunged into the economic stream at the worst of the 
depression were still adrift in 1939 — a lost generation, as the in- 
vestigator commented. Other facts and figures revealed by the 
Lancaster High School investigation are noteworthy and typical 
of the “‘school-to-job” problem, of the inevitable “floundering 
period.” 


The Remedy for Remedial Reading 


Certain problems, it would seem, are constant to the teacher, 
whatever his type of school or the locality and character of the 
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community in which he practices his difficult profession. Not the 
least of the problems which confront teachers everywhere is the 
matter of insufficient reading experience on the part of the pupil. 
An inadequate foundation in reading seems, according to the latest 
diagnoses and discussions, to be responsible for many of the problem 
children of the classroom. And in recent years we have heard more 
more and more bootless palaver about “remedial reading.” An 
investigation conducted by Glenn Myers Blair, of the University 
of Illinois, goes into the whole matter painstakingly, with, it seems 
to us, no startlingly new conclusions on what still remains a much 
debated subject among educators. The fact that a large number 
of the schools questioned report quite frankly that, while they 
approach and contemplate the matter of remedial reading they have 
“no definite plan,’ leaves the matter where, it seems to us, it 
belongs — exactly nowhere. For the matter of remedial reading 
fails of one purpose, wherever practiced. It does not go back far 
enough. And if it were to begin at its logical beginning, it would 
automatically cease to be a problem. It seems to us that remedial 
reading, as currently administered in schools, is such a palliative 
as is always frowned upon by good doctors. The real cure for poor 
reading habits in the young is to teach the baby how to digest what 
he takes aboard, whether it be oatmeal or Mother Goose, and 
keep him at it even after he enters the classroom. 


February, 1941 
Relating Mathematics to Society 

Aside from leading the pupil to the realization of the objectives 
of Mathematics, teachers of mathematics are expected at the same 
time to perform another major function — to make certain con- 
tributions to the objectives of general education. From the very 
beginning pupils should be receiving their arithmetic in such 
fashion that they can easily relate it to living personal experience, 
says Professor E. S. Breslich of Chicago in his article, The Place of 
Mathematics in Education for Social Change. 

In the early grades it is an easy matter to introduce the 
problems of buying and selling of which the student is aware in 
his simple daily experience — two pencils for five cents, how much 
will ten pencils cost? — and our curriculum planners have done a 
fairly creditable job here. But success has not been so general in 
the curriculum as it proceeds through the higher grades and into 
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the secondary school; indeed the problem of teaching high school 
mathematics for social change is not quite so simple. 


To tradition must go the blame. For the present curriculum 
of the secondary school did not have its beginning suggested from 
any desire to parallel in it the mental development of the pupils; 
it did not grow out of their everyday needs; rather it was inherited 
from the colleges, which in turn received it as a legacy from the Con- 
tinental universities. It was all organized on the thesis that the 
disciplinary value of mathematics was the intrinsic merit of the 
course. 


Now that we recognize that there is much more to be gained 
from the study of mathematics than the acquisition of a formal body 
of scientific facts, the schools should recognize the need for two 
different types of curricula: one for the student who looks forward 
to the serious use of his mathematical science, and the other which 
will attract, and be profitable for, the large group of pupils in our 
schools who are taking from choice as little of it ‘‘as the law allows.” 

Many of the recent publications in algebra and geometry shun 
these precise classifications with such titles as Useful Mathematics, 
Mathematics for Everyday Life, Living Mathematics, indicating a 
trend clearly toward the socialized courses which this second group 
of students demands and should be offered. 

— Rosert E. Bacon, 
St. George’s School, Newport, Rhode Island. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
February, 1941 

In our efforts to make schools truly democratic and free of all 
forms of regimentation there has been, in many quarters, a lack of 
reality in our observations of the society in which we live. Many 
errors have been made due to an inadequate or erroneous concep- 
tion of the term “regimentation.”” Anything that is not ruggedly 
individual constitutes regimentation, just as Communism in the 
minds of some is anything that is not Pennsylvania high-tariff 
Republicanism. What academic sins have been committed in the 
name of “democratic principles!” 


Perhaps it is because I feel so strongly on this subject that in 
reviewing the January 25th issue of ScHoot ANp Society, I pass 
over President Conant’s article on The University and a Free Society 
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to look at M. A. Steiner’s Democracy vs. School Regimentation. (If 
you read this issue at all you will read the Conant article anyway, 
as we all should.) 

Mr. Steiner feels that before we discard or change radically 
our marking systems, methods of promotion, classification, etc., we 
should study more carefully our adult society. He says: 

“Before a wholly individualistic program free from all 
forms of competition and regimentation can be adopted and 
made really effective, adult society must practice the same 
principles. An examination of the democratic society now 
existing in our country will convince anyone, not only that 
little or no progress toward this end has been made, but that 
few citizens even favor it.” 

The author points out that in a democratic society each normal 
individual must assume full responsibility for his own existence and 
general welfare. He feels that, in like manner, the school should 
expect each pupil to do certain tasks and to assume responsibility 
for his progress from grade to grade. Mr. Steiner believes that: 


“Too much emphasis in recent years has been placed on 
the teacher’s or the school’s responsibility for adjusting the 
program to the whims or desires of pupils. The cause of failure 
has too often been misplaced, for pupils should, especially in 
the secondary school and to some extent in the intermediate 
grades of the elementary school, be made to realize that pro- 
motion, which should always be based on real learning, depends 
wholly upon their own efforts. . . . Although in the 
workaday world much of the hard work and soul-killing drud- 
gery has been eliminated by recent technological developments, 
it is still true that no adult is able to carry on all the time under 
all conditions without becoming discouraged, rebellious and 
sometimes a colossal failure. Why, then, should the school be 
expected to destroy all grade-levels or to discard all forms of 


marking to eliminate failure? A better word is repetition of 
work.” 


Mr. Steiner waxes oratorical in a section in which he deplores 
the principle of reducing failures by making the work easier, mak- 
ing the requirements such that “‘any pupil could pass with a mini- 
mum of effort, and all pupils above the average without studying 
at all.” Lest we feel that he is merely voicing prejudiced opinion, 
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he submits evidence of cases of academic dilution. Believe them 
or not as you desire. He concludes this section by saying, “If 
insistence upon honest work and on tangible results of some kind 
means more regimentation, let us not hesitate to demand it both 
in school and in adult society.” 

I wish space permitted a full-page quotation of Mr. Steiner’s 
arguments for limitation of freedom of choice on the part of individ- 
uals, and for increased attention to voluntary obedience to “those 
who have been placed in positions of authority,” meaning parents, 
school teachers, student councils, etc. He is not giving us an ex- 
position of educational fascism, no matter how much this review 
may create such an impression. He is merely looking upon democ- 
racy more realistically than most of us do. For example, and this 
somewhat out of context, 


“Since voluntary co-operation in school and in democratic 
society is absolutely necessary for public safety and welfare, 
there must be some authority or power to force those to co-op- 
erate who are unwilling or refuse to do so. If all children and 
all adults were able and even willing to work together in peace 
and harmony for the general good of all, there would still be 


needed some coordinating power to which all must yield 
obedience.” 


Throughout his discussion the author makes it clear that regi- 
mentation and external control must decrease as rapidly as the 
growing child is able to assume responsibility for his own self- 
direction and control. He reminds us that “‘to remove external 
control before the child is fully prepared for it will cause lawless- 
ness and license. To retain it too long will produce weakness and 
instability of character.” 

This article is, of course, controversial. I feel that many of us 
would like very much to sit down with the author and discuss many 
of the statements he has made, and many of the ideas which he has 
elaborated. Even without the author present, here is excellent 
material for discussion by any group of people interested in educa- 
tion for democracy, realistic education for a realistic democracy. 


— Rosert N. HILKert, 
The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 
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COMMENTS ON CURRENT LITERATURE IN THE 
SUBJECT FIELDS 
Art 
Confusion in Art-Teaching III 


One of the biggest schisms within the ranks of Art teachers is 
the question of whether Art or the student is more important. This 
battle seldom comes out in the open but is waged constantly between 
ourselves and within ourselves, and might be called the “Battle of 
Art School Teaching versus School Art Teaching.” The difficulty 
undoubtedly arrives from the training that most Art teachers have 
had. Since it is considered desirable for an Art teacher to have 
some skill in the practice of drawing and painting, most of us have 
been trained as professional painters. How natural for us to carry 
on the same theory of teaching in our schools — but how ridiculous 
when one thinks of the future and the age level of the children we 
teach. Not one in sixty will try to earn a living by painting, and 
yet the emphasis of instruction is often laid primarily on the acqui- 
sition of a professional artist’s viewpoint, the viewpoint, moreover, 
of a mature artist of, say, forty, who has gone through his periods 
of influence and arrived at an independent style of his own. The 
development of this independence is of some value in the training 
of a professional painter (although all painters from Leonardo to 
Cezanne have learned through imitation and rebellion), but should 
not be so important in the teaching of prep school fifteen-year-olds 
that it reduces the teacher to a dither of uncertainty and lack of 
concentration. 

Individualism is a fine thing for the student as well as the pro- 
fessional to strive for, but should not be confused with mere undis- 
ciplined thought. If it is our purpose to teach creative thought, 
we must remember that such thought demands the greatest con- 
centration and severity of self-discipline, and see to it that the 
student gets some of that self-discipline. In other words, the estab- 
lishment of an interest and a confidence is not enough. But how 
to go beyond that without influencing the students? Well, what 
are we here for if not to influence them? It is the quality, not the 
quantity of the influence that is important, and many teachers, 
proud of the lack of uniformity in their student’s work, fail to see 
there the worse monotony of thoughtlessness and inexperience. 


On the other hand, we find some teachers who take the art 
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school philosophy too far down the path of techniques, forgetting 
again that manual discipline is only one small part of creative 
thought and emotion. This type, with academic formula and stern 
routine, gradually dries up the life’s blood from the body of art to 
make it a mechanical robot, marvelous in its dexterity, but hard to 
fall in love with. The dangers of this type of teaching have been 
well publicized, perhaps even exaggerated, and need no further be- 
laboring here. Graduates of this sort of instruction may come away 
hating art, but they will at least have received some serious tech- 
nical discipline and some respect for the subject. I have talked 
with graduates of the “free expression” type, including some I 
have taught myself, who received nothing at all, except an irritated 
memory of suit-cleaning bills, and a vast sense of futility. 


Does all this mean that we should abandon studio teaching, 
take art into the classroom, model it after other subjects? Not at 
all. Practical work in the art field remains the best way to teach 
the subject and to affect the mind of the student. We may use an 
art school method, but within that method must be strong allow- 
ances for the fact that we are not running art schools, that we are 
not developing painters, sculptors, and craftsmen so much as intelli- 
gence, flexibility, and sensitivity. We need not be uniform in our 
methods; we should be uniform in our aims. Only in this way can 
art become a major force in secondary education throughout the 
country instead of an isolated experiment here and there. The 
first step in that direction, it seems to me, is for us to forget what 
particular kind of art we like the best, and to concentrate on what 
sort of art training will most profit a given student under a given 
set of circumstances. In this way we may avoid the Scylla of 
indulgent laxity and the Charybdis of Prussian drill. 


— Dubey Morris, 
The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 


The Classics 


In the CiasstcaL JourNAL for October, 1940, Dr. John Flagg 
Gummere, well known to readers of the BULLETIN, under the head- 
ing of Hints for Teachers, has an interesting note in explanation of 
the short e in such verbs as duceris and videberis. In the same note 
Dr. Gummere informs us that scissors does not come from scindere 
but from caedere. We are also told that the name of the Italian 
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automobile FIAT is not from the Latin verb but from the initial 
letters of the Italian words for Italian Automobile Factory of Turin. 
Dr. Gummere and others continue to impart the same kind of 
valuable philological instruction in Derivative Demons in the current 
numbers of the CLassicaL OUTLOOK. 


Statistics on the number of students taking Latin may be 
found in the CLassicaL OuTLook for January, 1941. 


Horace’s Individualism Reconsidered, by George K. Strodach, 
in the CLassicaL JouRNAL for October, 1940, is a mine of useful 
knowledge of the poet and an inspiration for lovers of Horace. It 
is peculiar about Horace that he has continued to be loved by mul- 
titudes who do not share his views of life. The numerous citations 
given by Mr. Strodach may well serve as a reading guide for those 
who should like to retrace with this writer the path taken by him 
in his study of the Horatian philosophy of life. There are legions 
of classical students, both teachers and laymen, who never tire of 
Horace. These are persons who have not merely satisfied the re- 
quirements of a course in Horace: they read Horace assiduously 
regardless of professional demands. Mr. Strodach’s numerous 
references will afford these lovers of Horace a new way of re-reading 
the poems of one who has become to them a companion on the way 
of life. 

The materialism of post-Gracchan Roman life and the causes 
for such a decline in mores suggest what may happen to our own 
social structure on account of defects in many respects similar, 
which many thoughtful writers look upon as sapping the founda- 
tions of the good life in our own times. Mr. Strodach gives an 
admirable résumé of these decadent conditions. 

Roman religion had fallen on sorry days. Devoid of soul under 
the dress of ritual, trivial in its theology, and frequently manipu- 
lated for political purposes, it failed to satisfy the religious 
yearnings of the Romans of Horace’s generation. 

One of the signs of social decay was the disintegration of the 
family, anciently the element from which a happier Roman state 
had drawn no little of its strength. 

The pagan philosophies had lost what force they once had 
exerted upon the conduct of life. Such deteriorated portions of 
the philosophical heritage as remained were able to produce 
nothing more than a pragmatic hedonism. 

With all this in view Mr. Strodach comes to the reconsidera- 
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tion of Horace’s individualism. He regards Horace as one who 
was qualified to formulate tentatively a new and distinctively 
Roman philosophy of life, a philosophy of common sense, a socially- 
minded rationalism, set up in opposition to materialism, an ethic 
in which self-control was to be the moral imperative. 

Contending that Horace was fitted to inaugurate the tenta- 
tive stages of this philosophy, Mr. Strodach nevertheless doubts 
the success of the poet’s positive influence. To the present writer, 
Horace’s failure was due not merely to his personal deficiencies, 
although these were among the causes of his failure, but to condi- 
tions far beyond the control of Horace or of any of his contempo- 
raries. The disease from which that culture was suffering needed 
a more potent medicine than anybody of that generation was able 
to compound. 

Mr. Strodach then goes on to analyze the three imperatives of 
the Horatian philosophy of life: to accept, to refrain, and to enjoy. 
With great clarity and with plentiful use of references the writer 
shows how Horace expressed this philosophy. 

Mr. Strodach’s conclusion is an interesting one: 

“In fact, Horace’s philosophy of life, considered in its broadest 
implications, may be said to represent a failure of the critical intel- 
ligence and a pyrrhic victory for common-sense rationalism’”’ (p. 17). 

In the CrassicaL WEEKLY of October 14, 1940, appears an 
article entitled Speaking of Latin, by Norman J. Dewitt of Western 
Reserve University. 

Mr. Dewitt is director of a course in the Speaking of Latin. 
In this article he undertakes to report “‘a few of his observations, 
conclusions, and adventures,”’ arising out of his experience with this 
course in spoken Latin. The results seem to have been gratifying. 

Some years ago a club with the ambitious title of Societas Gen- 
tium Latina flourished in New York City. It was composed largely 
of professional men and business men, with only a few teacher 
members. Its meetings were conducted in Latin with a moderate 
degree of success. The minutes were printed in Latin. The club 
did not grow much beyond the original membership. The last war 
and deaths led to its gradual extinction. While this club lasted, it 
performed a function that has made its memory a fond one for the 
few old-timers who participated in its spirited meetings. 

— P. J. Downine, 
The Browning School, New York City. 
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English 
Tue EnNGuisn JOURNAL 
February, 1941 


Although there are several articles in the ENGLIsH JOURNAL for 
February which treat broad-scale topics in a general fashion, the 
contribution which is of the greatest value to the hard-working 
teacher of English is an unpretentious one: Design for Composition, 
by Arthur Minton. Although Mr. Minton uses noticeably technical 
phraseology, he succeeds in being both practical and philosophical. 
Best of all, he includes certain hints and suggestions which can be 
used in any classroom where composition is taught. The first step 
in his composition method is to explain to his students, by means 
of the simplest analogies, the nature of the acts which are involved 
in expression; namely: the formulation of purpose; the procure- 
ment of matter bearing on the purpose; the arrangement of rele- 
vant matter; and expression proper. By early presentation of 
these fundamental acts the teacher is enabled to attack his prob- 
lem as a whole, as psychological expediency requires. His next 
step is of course to develop the pupils’ skill in each act. Variation 
in the purpose of a composition can be presented to the class by 
comparing, for example, the encyclopedia article about Chicago 
with Sandburg’s famous poem on that city. Further reading and 
discussion can show that concrete circumstances, the audience or 
reader, and the personality of the writer or speaker all enter into 
the question of purpose. The actual gathering of materials is 
pointed up by a neat trick: free association jottings in class for 
fifteen minutes, followed by a reading aloud for the group by each 
jotter. Semantic and propaganda-analysis techniques enter in to 
the gathering of materials from written sources; relevance, com- 
pleteness, and exactness may be criteria for testing these materials. 
Next comes the arrangement of the materials, and once more Mr. 
Minton makes a practical suggestion: have the class examine a 
“scrambled” menu in order to feel the urge for logical arrangement. 
Finally, in the writing of the composition, semasiological consider- 
ations are given full sway in the choice of words and the making 
of sentences. . . . The foregoing dried and powdered extract 
may not seem very palatable, but the pabulum in its original form 
is high in vitamin content. 


Today’s Challenge to Teachers of English, by Dr. Dora V. Smith, 
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discusses in masterly fashion the question of who will guide the 
direction of our teaching within the next ten years — teachers of 
English themselves, or someone who does his guiding from the out- 
side. Dr. Smith discusses and analyzes a number of influences at 
work in public education today which are already beginning to 
affect the teaching of English. She points out that these influences 
have each sought, and found, a large audience for their ideas — 
an audience both professional and lay — not merely in technical 
periodicals but in magazines such as the Satevepost. One is the 
program of financial retrenchment and the three R’s for national 
defense; another is the current organized attack upon the left wing 
of progressive education; another is the effort to reduce the time 
and effort given to English in the curriculum; another is the mental- 
discipline-through-great-books movement. The ensuing presenta- 
tion of each “influence” or movement, and the criticism appended, 
is done in no controversial spirit, but with a breadth of knowledge 
and a philosophical approach which are wholly admirable. The 
article is written entirely with public education in mind, but no 
teacher of English would fail to profit by it. I cannot forbear men- 
tioning one criticism of the “great books’ idea. Dr. Smith points 
out that this idea entails a concept of mind as “‘a sort of knife to be 
removed from the machine, sharpened in the process of reading the 
‘great books,’ and then returned to perform its function in rela- 
tionship to the problems of American life in the year 1941.” She 
then examines the analogous notion of “‘culture in terms of ground 
to be covered,” and well says that the influence of a book on a 
reader depends as much on the individual as on the book — that 
“no single list of titles to be read by all pupils in common can 
possibly be expected to bring the same, or even desirable results 
for all pupils.’ Finally, here is a pronouncement which is incon- 
trovertible: ““Whoever can come forward with a program in the 
teaching of English psychologically sound and adapted specifically 
to the needs of the boys and girls in this country will, I believe, 
gain the ascendancy. If we leave that job to someone else, many 
things we are able to contribute by reason of our broader and 
deeper knowledge of our field will soon be forgotten.” 

English in the Eight-Year Study, by H. H. Giles, is another 
important article — one which ought perhaps to have received the 
chief attention in this hasty review. It shows the progress which 
has been made in the teaching of English, or better, perhaps, the 
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trends which are still in process of clarification. It gives concrete 
examples of programs which have been successful — in private 
schools as well as in public schools. The article as a whole is not 
— cannot be, of course — definitive; and the very breadth of its 
subject makes for a somewhat inconclusive impression, at least 
upon an outsider. Mr. Giles points out one factor at the very 
beginning: the progressive-type teaching approach “achieves best 
results when it is used as part of a whole faculty effort to make 
education a continuous process from class to class and from year 
to year.” Plainly, it cannot be employed in a traditional-type 
curriculum, like a plum encased in granite, nor can it stand up to 
the rigors of examination requirements and minimum essentials. 
There are other more basic complaints, too — for example, not 
only the “accuracy” and “‘fundamentals’’ wail, but the question of 
how the system would work if applied not to fifty-odd selected 
schools and to groups of able students, but to all schools and stu- 
dents throughout the country. As one who has been continuously 
prejudiced in favor of the Eight-Year Study since its inception, I 
may perhaps be pardoned for lugging in at this point one personal 
observation. Mr. Giles says: “In a small number of the most ex- 
perimentally minded schools graduates have been found to do 
significantly better work in college than those from the most tra- 
ditional schools of the Study itself. Outstanding in indicating this 
superiority is the comment from college teachers that students from 
these most experimental schools take more interest in ideas, talk 
more freely, and participate more in extra-curricular activities of 
a socially important nature.’”’ Now, the student of this type may 
be full of ideas — usually those concerned with his own interests, 
personal or social; he can and will talk freely; he will take part in 
certain sorts of extra-curricular activities. I cannot help feeling 
that many of such students — at least those which I have encoun- 
tered — are a highly-selected group, both in intellectual ability and 
in financial background. Does not the training which they have 
had foster a certain emphasis upon themselves as individuals — 
their interests, their hobbies, their achievements; and upon the 
intellectual aspects of education? What I am driving at is that I 
wonder whether the American equivalent of the British-public- 
school type, the athletic, Senior-Council type, does not possess cer- 
tain advantages over the type just (perhaps unfairly) sketched. In 
the past eight years events have been making progressive experi- 
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ments also, following trends of which Americans have taken too 
little account. . . . But this is all an impudent digression. 
Mr. Giles makes many splendid points and makes them well; for 
example: “There is one problem in this connection that will never 
be well met until schools have convinced their patrons that educa- 
tion does require professional training and information. I am now 
referring to the fact that real development and change in students 
cannot take place in a predictable length of time any more than 
you can do up learning into small bundles and cram it down willing 
and unwilling throats. The great and significant developments in 
human beings depend on so many factors that no thoughtful teacher 
claims either infallible methods or that he can get results in a given 
time.”’ Moreover, whatever the faults and weaknesses of programs 
such as have been fostered by the Study, they all do have important 
values. Teachers should welcome eagerly all forthcoming accounts 
of progress and results. 

Welford Beaton, editor of the Hollywood Spectator, writes an 
excellent lead article entitled Background for Screen Appreciation. 
Anyone interested in the movies — and who isn’t? — will find his 
critical comments enlightening. Of these, the chief one is that 
better effects are obtained in “‘talkies’’ by concentrating upon pic- 
torial effects and action rather than upon excessive microphone- 
shouting. With this criterion in mind, he analyzes a number of 
well-known screen plays. The reader will carry away in his mind 
some ideas for application on his next night off. 

A short article in the “Round Table” reports practices in 
language-teaching of German secondary schools. English is now 
the first and principal modern language taught. Other references 
to the German system cause a faint wonder — a passing thought: 
wouldn’t it be interesting to find out more about educational 
methods in Germany? Destructive as their ends are, such methods 
are undoubtedly efficient. So are German military methods; and 
yet this country cannot afford to ignore the latter if it is going to 
combat them successfully. 

An adjunct to the February ENGiisH JournNAL, bound sepa- 
rately, is the report of the Thirtieth Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. Space is not sufficient to 
permit a review of this report, but all English-teachers should find 
it interesting and valuable. — Harrison L. REINKE, 


Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass. 
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Libraries 


“If pupils once gained the idea that they are themselves respon- 
sible for their own intellectual progress through the proper use of 
recorded experience, a great burden would be lifted off the schools. 
The whole structure of the program would be changed. Pupils 
would devour with avidity reading materials that they now never 
encounter because they believe that they have done their full duty 
if they slavishly follow the assigned lesson requirements. 

“Free reading in libraries, with some guidance as to good 
methods of using books, would result in economies and in the cul- 
tivation of powers of inestimable value to the individual pupil. 
The equipment of the best schools of today is being developed in 
the direction of supplying facilities for this kind of program. No 
other contribution to general education can be of importance equal 
to that which would be gained by making pupils competent readers. 

What the schools need is a widespread emphasis on library 
methods, by means of which pupils will be introduced to interesting 
materials that appeal to their individual tastes and curiosities and 
given the training which will make them independent readers.” 


The foregoing sentences, constituting an effective general 
statement of school library philosophy as regards reading guidance 
and self-education, are to be found not in the special pleading of 
any librarian or library association, but in an important report on 
the whole question of secondary education recently released by the 
American Council on Education. Entitled What the High Schools 
Ought to Teach, the report was prepared by a special committee 
appointed by the American Youth Commission and represents the 
considered judgment of ten prominent educators. It is a brief 
document of thirty-six pages, but its recommendations for the 
reorganization of the secondary school curriculum spring from 
broad and penetrating inquiry. Librarians of our member schools 
may recall hearing it mentioned by Mr. Frederic G. Melcher at the 
dinner meeting during the last S. E. B. Library Conference at Law- 
renceville, and many may already be familiar with it. However, 
the emphasis of the report on the primary importance of reading 
instruction and library methods, all the more noteworthy in that 
librarians themselves had no part in making it, will bear the con- 
tinued study of every one of us who is genuinely concerned with 
the growing significance of the library in the school. Other sections 
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of the report, which discuss work, personal problems, the conven- 
tional subjects, and related questions, deserve adequate attention 
as well. It is becoming abundantly clear that what might be 
called the “‘isolationist’”’ view of the library as a polite or pleasant 
accessory in the school program is as outmoded as Anglophobia. 

If you wish to follow this last idea to its farthest conclusions 
and learn how, “from the long time view, the school library seems 
to be faced with a crisis that threatens its very existence,” you will 
not overlook Hannah Logasa’s article in the Witson Lrprary 
Butuetin for February, which carries the Cassandran title, Is the 
School Librarian Doomed? Miss Logasa, reviewing seven stages of 
curriculum organization that begin with the use of the specified 
textbook alone and end with “materials chosen to give young 
people first-hand experience in the form of a child-centered school,” 
attempts to show how it may eventually be necessary for the 
school librarian to become a teacher (in some regular curricular 
subject, we presume) because teachers will be obliged to move into 
the library and take over every function that could be called edu- 
cational or professional. Although she concedes that this situation 
is in general a long way off, Miss Logasa warns all concerned not 
to hide their heads in the sand and pretend that it can’t happen 
here. Librarians in conservative private schools, as far as their 
own work is concerned, will look on this prophecy as a rather pink 
professional cocktail designed to induce reverie. Perhaps the thing 
it should really make us think about is the sort of educational job 
we should be doing and want to be doing — we in the independent 
schools which, as Mr. Frederic Melcher also said at our last con- 
ference, must be the “experiment stations” of democratic education. 


To return to the matter of reading itself, two volumes have 
recently appeared which seem to fill, in a competent manner, a 
need of long standing, namely, a thorough overview of the whole 
question of reading in general and in the realm of scholastic educa- 
tion. The first, included in the University of Chicago Studies in 
Library Science series, is What Reading Does to People, by Douglas 
Waples, Bernard Berelson, and Franklyn R. Bradshaw. As Pro- 
fessor Waples states in the foreword, the volume is essentially a 
synthetic review of the literature about reading in an effort to 
examine systematically a few key problems and to correct the over- 
simplified theories of the majority of investigators. After a gen- 
eral introduction and summary, three chapters take up publications 
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from three different angles: preconditions, distribution, and content. 
The next chapter discusses the predispositions of readers, and the 
final chapter, the effects of reading. Four appendices supply out- 
lines for research procedure, and a basic bibliography. The main 
point of the work is to demonstrate how many different factors 
must enter into reliable conclusions as to what effect reading really 
has on people. As a result, “librarians must learn considerably 
more about the effects of reading before they will know what ends 
to serve and how to attain them. If one of the functions of libra- 
rians is to effect the optimum use of ‘good’ reading, they should 
know for whom given kinds of reading are good, what they are 
good for, why they are good, how good they are, and whether other 
means of communication would not be better.’’ While this is not 
exactly news, neither is it sufficiently well understood. What 
Reading Does to People is to be recommended as an excellent text 
for orientation in the whole confused field of reading research. 


In the special field of education, the second book is recom- 
mended by the January Lrprary QuaARTERLY as of the “first 
importance.” It is Reading in General Education: an exploratory 
study . . . Edited by William S. Gray. (American Council on 
Education, 1940). This reviewer has not yet been able to see the 
book, but his confidence in it, to judge from the two-page discussion 
in the QUARTERLY, is considerable. A symposium of monographs 
by well-known specialists, it devotes its attention to the high- 
school and junior college levels in eleven chapters as follows: “Social 
change, general education, and reading;” “Reading and factors 
influencing reading efficiency; “Relation of reading to other forms 
of learning; ‘“‘Approach to reading through analysis of meanings;” 
“Reading problems in content fields; “American culture and the 
teaching of literature; “Reading interests and tastes;” “‘Difficul- 
ties in reading material; “Diagnosis and remediation;’ ‘““Tech- 
niques of appraisal; “The library.” Nothing so comprehensive 
has appeared before, and this mention of the book is passed along 
merely to inform any who do not see the QUARTERLY. 


— GERRISH THURBER, 


The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 
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Modern Languages 
Mopern LANGuAGE REVIEW 
January, 1941 
S. A. Freeman: What Constitutes a Well-Trained Modern 
Language Teacher. Mr. Freeman begins by giving the academic 
training of the modern language teacher of today. After so many 
hours of college study devoted to a major, so many to a minor, 
possibly a course in education and a smattering of the required and 
elective courses, our product goes out to teach. Often he is asked 
to teach language plus history, or English, or science, or another 


language with which he has hardly made more than a bowing 
acquaintance. 


That such a condition is appalling, and must deny ambition 
and competence, is obvious. However, educational leaders are 
becoming aware that the teaching of languages is a difficult art, 
one that requires time, patience, talent and an investment of money; 
that it is vicious and wasteful to neglect training by forcing teachers 
into fields other than the one they have chosen, or to ask them to 


spread themselves dangerously thin over a number of ill-assorted 
subjects. 


Having disposed thus of the general academic picture, Mr. 
Freeman attacks — and with what freshness and vigor! — the 
individual teacher’s problems of acquiring skill and competence in 
his field. ‘The formal academic training of a teacher is only the 
beginning.” (Italics are Mr. Freeman’s.) We are given six essen- 
tials: 1. “A correct pronunciation.” 2. “Oral facility.” 3. “‘Mas- 
tery of grammar and syntax.” 4. “Mastery of vocabulary.” 5. “A 
thorough and well-digested knowledge of the foreign civilization.” 
6. ‘Personality, won by undaunted tenacity of purpose and many 
hard knocks.” 

Mr. Freeman’s goal, “the well-trained teacher,” is an ambitious 
and all-encompassing one, as indeed it must be, and readers of his 
article will be particularly interested, not only by the high stand- 
ards he sets, but by the sensible and practical suggestions for study 
and practice, a program for self-improvement that must never end. 

No article in any of the language journals of recent years is 
more honest or forceful and none can be more helpful to the teacher 
who, working under difficulties, with frustrations of one sort or 
another, aspires always to practice the art of good teaching. 
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Introducing a Galaxy is a series of short articles or letters by 
former editors of the MopERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL on the occasion 
of the JourNAL’s twenty-fifth anniversary. Each writes of the 
problems and pleasures, growths and changes of his period of edi- 
torship. In their phrases and between the lines one learns of the 
steady development of language teachers, their growing sense of 
academic and social responsibility, their increasing grasp of national 
educational problems as reflected in their thought and activity in 
and out of the classroom. These men and others like them have 
labored privately and in groups to improve content and method of 
language study and have not disdained the democratic practice of 
discussion and conference, no matter how exhausting or wearisome 
to the individual. It is heartening to realize that private school 
teachers, so often accused of smug complacency, have played and 
will continue to play an important role in their growth. 


FrEeNcH REVIEW 
January, 1941 


P. Brodin: Les Lettres Francaises Depuis Septembre, 1939. Mr. 
Brodin divides the French literature of 1939 in two parts; “avant le 
blitzkrieg et aprés le blitzkrieg.” From the first period he discusses 
chiefly Romains, Duhamel and Du Gard; of the latter period he 
tells of the activities of those men who are still available to French 
letters. The article is written with imagination and wit. 


L. F. Sas: Semantic Notes on the French Noun Savant. AD 
interesting and scholarly study of shifts in meaning, involving of 
course political and social history. 


A. Schaffer: Auguste de Chatillon and the United States. A 
clear account of what is known of the life and writings of this 
second-rate poet during his brief sojourn in America. It is amazing 
to note that he observed little, and wrote almost not at all of this 
country. He is quoted as saying, “J’arrive d’Amérique; six ans 
d’Amérique forcée. Si c’est la liberté, je n’en veux pas.” While 
here, he seemed to do little but indulge an acute nostalgia for his 
native land. 


— Harris H. Tuomas, 
The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 
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Natural Science 
Modern Chemistry 
C. E. Dutt (Henry Holt and Company) 

The new edition of this book differs little from the earlier edi- 
tion. The literary style is clear and simple; the narrative smooth 
and interesting. The subject-matter has been carefully sifted and 
there are few hurdles to impede the beginner. Indeed, one feels 
that the paring has been too ruthless when dealing with funda- 
mental concepts. Although a chapter has been devoted to equili- 
brium, no mention is made of Le Chatelier’s Principle. Moreover, 
the Mass Action Law is treated very sketchily. Neutrons are now 
recognized as an essential part of the nucleus of all atoms except 
hydrogen. The atomic diagrams do not show the nuclei as a com- 
posite arrangement of neutrons and protons. 

The book raises several interesting pedagogic questions. The 
young student invariably finds the chemistry of carbon and its 
compounds much simpler than that of nitrogen and its compounds. 
Yet nitrogen precedes carbon. Then again the author does not 
hesitate to use formulas and equations before valence has been 
considered; the students are introduced to the shorthand of chem- 
istry without any real idea of its significance. 

In spite of these debatable points in procedure, the book has 
much to recommend it. 

— Joun C. Hose, 
The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 


Social Sciences 
Beyond German Victory 
HELEN Hix and Hersert Acar; Reynal & Hitchcock, New York, 
1940, 117 pp., $1.00 

In brief but pungent style the authors present their convic- 
tions that beyond a possible German victory in Europe lies inevi- 
tably the loss of the American way of life. There are facts which 
should be known to people and politicians, facts which can free the 
United States from the necessity of recapitulating the errors of 
other democracies, errors that lead finally to the murder of 
democracy. 

Ever since the last war we have busily unearthed facts to 
prevent our being fooled “next time.” Next time is now, and 
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again we are suppressing facts, being fooled by politicians who 
don’t pass on the ugly facts to us, fooling ourselves because we do 
not choose to realize that we cannot make our choice between 
something that does not exist against something that does exist; 
we can’t, much as we pretend we can, choose a dream world as 
against the alternatives of this decade. Those who rationalize 
their fears and argue “No war or risk of war” must answer the 
question, “What then?” 


Do we resist or do we accept Germany as a World Power? 
No use to wait until Britain decides for us. No use in pretending 
that there is a third alternative. To accept Germany requires no 
action — merely a major change! We cannot accept and then 
pursue our present way of life. If we dare to face the dangers of 
resistance, then, and only then, may we study the changes in the 
American way of life that acceptance of German mastery would 
entail — changes in our methods and opportunities of business, in 
the bases of our intellectual life, in our legal structure, in those 
very values which are fundamental to our whole life. 


If we wish to know something of the future, we must examine 
the worth we put upon these values, side by side with the blue- 
prints of a Hitler victory. To go about the problem in any other 
way, merely to insist on “neutrality” — already a myth, or argue 
speciously against “foreign entanglements”’ is to lull ourselves into 
a Scandinavian security. What is our stronger desire? To submit 
or to act. 


Seven years ago the Nazi structure affected sixty-seven million 
people; today the number is more than one hundred and sixty 
million, to say nothing of the 43,000,000 Italians, 98,000,000 
Japanese and the 160,000,000 Russians living under a totalitarian- 
ism associated with Germany. Already the American way is out- 
numbered, a menace which Jefferson in 1814 commented upon: “It 
cannot be to our interest that all Europe shall be reduced to a 
single monarchy, even should military intervention be necessary 
to prevent it.” 


Far more serious is the fact that historical trends since the 
Declaration of Rights and the Liberty, Equality and Fraternity of 
revolutionary France are threatened by Nazism. The new German 
system has no part in the tradition of justice — known law com- 
mon to all; there is no place for democratic concepts of justice in 
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Hitler’s fundamental assumption that the Aryan Volk is the master, 
accountable to none. ““The command of leadership must be obeyed 
even if wrong, because the preservation of order is more important 
than the prevention of wrong.” 

Germans, wherever they may be, are presumed to be first of 
all Aryan Volk, recognizing legal obligations to the countries in 
which they live as merely conventional, with their ultimate loyalty 
to race. The consciousness of racial destiny achieves expression 
through the leadership principle, and in contempt for the individual, 
symbolically represented in the burning of the Reichstag. 

Wishful thinking anticipates a revolution of discontent in 
Germany. Common sense points to the self-perpetuating Party 
elite and the new economic theory — the power to use property 
by state decree. This way is opportunity for young Germany, and 
power to the Fuehrer and his associates. To each main group in a 
nation the Nazi structure offers sufficient gains to ensure their 
adherence; gains in goods, in prestige, in power. All these forces 
are marshalled against counter-revolution, welded together under 
Hitler’s will. And the method outside Germany is to spread con- 
fusion between Act and Word, not only in the obvious sense of 
public record, not only in the growing list of promises denied by 
subsequent deeds, but far more subtly. Part of their formula is to 
use the concept of self-determination where it is found, and so 
assume future domination through resident minorities — successful 
in Europe, potentially successful elsewhere when the time comes. 
Since individual private property is significant to the middle class, 
play up the sanctity of such property as against the threat of com- 
munist appropriation. Let the middle class keep their title — it 
is merely a word. The use of property is what counts — and that 
can be arranged through price-fixing, rationing of raw materials, 
forced loans, wage rates, and payments for the People’s Automobile 
— with delivery indefinitely postponed! 

Where the sanctity of sovereignty is respected, point out this 
sanctity, but send in ‘“‘volunteers” at the pre-arranged request of 
the local government. Where the Bill of Rights is important, let 
Nazi agents demand its fullest protection, especially for themselves. 

What of the Nazi technique after conquest? Where Germans 
are, there is Germany. The problem of government differs in pro- 
portion to the numbers of Germans. Outside Germany the master 
race is in a minority, and a special design for government exists. 
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Military occupation and demilitarization come first. A small force 
of tanks can dominate the hunting rifle; a bomber is effective against 
the barricade. Complementary is the Gestapo corroding resistance 
by the secret firing squad and rumor. Economically, the subject 
races will support the master. Politically, the instrument of co-or- 
dination is the puppet government. Working with these weapons 
are the non-Germans who pragmatically profess to see the writing 
on the wall, anxious to make arrangements to be included among 
the preferred, and those who still think that Nazism is the defender 
of property against communism. Such government by remote 
control, accompanied by economic and military pressures, such as 
in France, is effective and cheap. The hero of France who substi- 
tutes “Work, Family, Country” for “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity” 
can still be set up as the hero of Verdun instead of the Nazi stooge 
that he is. Such a method conserves German personnel, devolving 
the function of management upon natives. This method shows the 
Nazis’ clear understanding of the shortcomings of terror as an 
instrument of industrial policy. Down the assembly line, terror 
is effective. In the front office terror means industrial paralysis; 
therefore set up the puppet entrepreneur eager to acquire merit, 
glad to do business, and thus conserve Party strength for other 
purposes. 

In measuring this menace we must not let ourselves be fooled 
by the experts who proved that Hitler’s mechanical equipment 
must break down, that he could not feed his people, that he can’t 
garrison Europe. Hitler hasn’t heard the experts. 

What are the losses to civilization when the lights go out in 
Europe? Only by retracing man’s progress can we visualize the 
model state of the Nazis. The silencing of all sources of informa- 
tion must be inevitable; only that which is permitted may be dis- 
cussed. There can be no place for consumer demand or market 
opportunity, for they must be subordinated to the over-all economic 
design of the master race. The world of applied science must be 
kept in the hands of the master. 


German conquest of Europe sums in one gigantic total the 
resources of all leading industrial countries other than the United 
States. Previous German industrial experience is well adapted to 
the organization of Europe’s resources. The subject peoples will 
be engaged in the production of raw materials and foodstuffs. 
Countries that deny Europe’s needs will commit economic suicide, 
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since they will depend on Europe for the consumption of many 
staple raw materials. The power to control the seaways will pass 
to Germany, with the 40,000,000 tons of merchant shipping regis- 
tered under the European flag against the 12,000,000 under the 
United States flag. Naval tonnage too will be in Germany’s favor. 

The United States will become much like Sweden, between two 
mountains of pressure. A gigantic pincers movement around the 
United States is already developing, one jaw the German con- 
queror of Europe, the other Japan, with South America the handle 
through which pressure can be applied if Japan gets her way. The 
United States will become an island, with the assumed neutral 
Atlantic no longer neutral. Former irresponsible enjoyment of the 
North Atlantic safeguard has been due in no small degree to our 
conviction that isolation is possible, that it is feasible to have an 
in-and-out policy with regard to world affairs. If the British cordon 
breaks, the North Atlantic is open to occupation, from Iceland to 
the Horn. The very bases leased by the United States might 
become — if not defended in time — vantage points for attack on 
this island. Military attack need not follow, for the United States 
can be made an economic island with little difficulty. U.S. export 
trade is $3,000,000,000 — small, but perhaps the margin of differ- 
ence which makes American capitalism possible. Of this amount, 
40% has been with Europe; and a further $2,300,000,000 are 
invested in Europe. 

The leverage that Germany could apply to Latin America is 
even stronger than that on the United States. In 1938, at least 
54% of export shipments went to Europe; for Argentina, Bolivia, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela the proportion ran from 70% to 90%. 

Our choice is simple. Shall we collaborate with Germany or 
resist Germany? There are those who say it does not matter who 
wins in Europe, that in our case things will be different, that we 
must collaborate. Lindbergh argues that “treaties are seldom torn 
apart when they do not cover a weak nation.”” The implication, 
whether he could see it or not, is obviously the need for tremendous 
armaments to offset the gigantic price willingly paid by Germany 
as the guarantee of domination. A further implication, which 
seemingly — it is to be hoped — is not realized, is the adoption of 
a comparable Wehrwirlschafl in the United States, and a closely 
centralized government control necessary to keep production inte- 
grated around the single objective of supplying armed forces. The 
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final implication is that the matching of force and armaments would 
be a continuous feature of the relations between the two Powers. 

Historically, America has gone westwards with only a negative 
phrase at their backs; the British fleet superimposed upon the 
Atlantic a structure of human relationships within which the 
American trader was able to move freely and compete freely. Like 
“no entangling alliances’’ the Monroe Doctrine was an essentially 
negative concept, effective only because of the British fleet. Even 
Lindbergh would admit the need of South American bases, pre- 
sumably to resist the threat of a Nazi state threatening the north. 
We relegate our policy to accepting the Nazi challenge on grounds 
of Germany’s choosing, yet accept it we most certainly would. 
Such a situation would be possible only if the British fleet is gone, 
only if the North Atlantic has become a German ocean. 


“Is the problem of the United States not a problem of 

redressing the balance of the Old World rather than maintain- 
ing the status quo in the New? Is the role required by Ameri- 
can self-interest in respect to a conquered Europe not essen- 
tially the same as the role of England when Europe, from Paris 
through Poland, was overrun by Napoleon’s troops? 
When the cards are on the table, three alternatives are clear 
before us. We can capitulate to Germany by the well-worn 
path of appeasement and collaboration. We can meet Ger- 
many piecemeal on successive grounds of her choosing. Or 
by adopting the offensive both in over-all policy and in mili- 
tary strategy, we can secure a generous area for the frame- 
work of human relationships that we prefer to the Nazi model, 
for the institutions that have come down to us under the 
name of the American way.” 


Those who argue that war today would be a gesture with an 
empty gun are saying that Germany has already defeated us. 
Those who argue that our democracy would be gone forever if we 
adopt temporarily the necessary measures for defending ourselves 
are guilty of the worst sort of legalism and are ignorant of our 
earlier history. If we mean to defend ourselves, we must be pre- 
pared to share with the British fleet our naval bases should Britain 
fall, to blockade Europe against essential supplies, to withstand 
sentimental appeals for food from starving Europe. To send sup- 
plies to those under Hitler’s domination is nothing less than an 
act of war against America to strengthen the men who vow our 
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total destruction. If we insist that cynicism is the best response 
to the world, that the motives of our nation-builders are small and 
sordid, we are headed for decay. France shows us the results of 
cynicism of men who are no longer willing to die for institutions they 
have been taught to sneer at. Modern man is not doomed to 
nihilism and defeat; England has proved that. 


“Just as we must have a clear idea of what the world 
beyond German victory would be like if we are to recognize 
our present danger, so we must have an equally clear idea of 
the kind of world whose establishment in Europe and else- 
where is in the interest of the United States once that danger 
is overcome. For the power to begin to build a world in which 
the American way shall have room to live, we must rely upon 
the military arm. But the truths that we hold to be self- 
evident are fully realizable only in a world at peace. For the 
realization of these truths, in order to do our share — and it 
will be a large one — in future organization of the world anar- 
chy, we must rely on moral vision and on political and eco- 
nomic rather than military skills. When the time comes, 
these must also be ready. We must have an active foreign 
policy, a dynamic world strategy, in peace no less than in war. 
Isolated America becomes encircled America. If the United 
States does not go to the world, the world will come to the 
United States, and come in military form.” 


— LEONARD F. JAMEs, 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
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